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THE FINE ARTS EXHIBITION AT PORTLAND 

The fine arts exhibition at the World's Fair recently opened in 
Portland is by common acceptance one of the best displays of its kind 
yet offered to the public by a similar enterprise. It is select rather 
than extensive, and herein it differs radically from the great collec- 
tion shown at St. 
Louis. Frank Vin- 
cent Du Mond, in 
whose hands the 
preparation of the 
exhibit was placed, 
aimed to have a 
comparatively few 
canvases thorough- 
ly representative of 
the leading artists 
of the world — many 
of the pictures may 
be properly termed 
masterpieces — and 
to incorporate an 
educational feature 
that would be im- 
practicable if he 
had sought merely 
to get together a 
great miscellaneous collection. It would scarcely be possible — if it 
were desirable — for Portland to command the works that could easily 
be secured by the great metropolitan cities, and Mr. Du Mond showed 
wisdom in the policy he adopted. 

It is not my purpose at this early date to give more than a general 
idea of the exhibition, but this will doubtless be acceptable informa- 
tion to the reader. A more extensive article, with illustrations, may 
follow in Brush and Pencil. Briefly expressed, Mr. Du Mond has 
prepared an exhibition calculated to give a good idea of the best in 
art that has been done in France, Holland, Italy, England, and 
America in the last two centuries, a sort of resume, if one may so 
express it, told in terms of choice canvases. His plan has been to 
select and arrange the pictures that those who cared to make a study 
could have full opportunity, and those who merely wished to feast 
their eyes for a moment. would also be satisfied. Mr. Du Mond did 
not provide for those who sought merely famous names. An artist 
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INSTRUCTION 
By Vincenzo Alfano 
Pennsylvania State Capitol 



THE FINE ARTS EXHIBITION AT PORTLAND 



himself, he sought artistic effect and educational values only. Of 
each man whose pictures he exhibits he has several examples, so that 
the man's whole career can be seen, his first success and his last work. 

The gallery, 
which is low and 
vaulted, with artifi- 
cial light, has seven 
divisions and a 
small room at the 
entrance. There is 
no attempt at chro- 
nology, and all the 
examples of one 
man's works are 
only placed to- 
gether when the 
artistic effect will 
permit it. The 
public may be after 
names, but Mr. Du 
Mond is firm on 
the point of effect. 
He does make some 
concessions, how- 
ever, by hanging 
the impressionists 
in one gallery and 
most of the old 
masters in another. 

Gallery A is 
devoted to the im- 
pressionists, though 
containing a few 
works from other 
schools. Most 
prominent are Mo- 
net, the great leader 
of the impressionist 
movement, Pissaro, 
Sisley, Childe Has- 

sam, and John H. Twachtman. The Americans are represented by 
several canvases. Puvis de Chavannes, who decorated the hallway 
of the Boston Library, also has three easel pictures there, a rare col- 
lection of this mural painter's works. J. Alden Weir and Theodore 
Robinson are also there. Mary Cassatt and Robert Reid, who really 
class with De Chavannes, have pictures in this gallery. 




HIGH RELIEF IN BRONZE 
By Vincenzo Alfano 
In Cemetery at Naples 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



The Dutch and English old masters are gathered in Gallery B. 
Rubens's "Holy Family" occupies a place of honor, as does Turner's 
"Bay of Naples." In one panel are four small canvases by R< us- 
seau, Jules Dupre, and Paul Potter, a fine collection in itself. Corot 
and Watteau also hang there, and likewise Monticelli's landscapes and 
Romney and Bonnington's portraits and Tryon's animals. Courbet, 
De Kuyser, Constable, Jan Lievens, Jan Steen, Cuyp, Diaz, Porbus, 
are gathered in one small room. A young girl's portrait by Whistler, 
hangs close to the door, and in the place of honor opposite the "Holy 

Family" is Millet's 
"Man With, the 
Hoe." In Gallery 
C, George Rom- 
ney's famous 
"Lady Hamilton," 
so often repro- 
duced, stands con- 
spicuous in its love- 
liness. Here, too, 
are Sir William 
Beechey, George 
de Forest Brush, 
William M. Chase's 
stunning portraits, 
a portrait painted 
by Mr. Du Mond 
himself, Courbet 
again, and a family 
group by J. L. 
David, whose name 
will last beside that 
of Napoleon, whose likeness he preserved for all time. 

Gallery D is next. Here are the landscapes of Inness, pictures 
of every kind by Alexander H. Wyant, Boudin, Robert C. Minor, 
Arthur B. Davies, Thomas W. Dewing, Douglas Volk, and Horatio 
Walker. In Gallery E are pictures of Charles H. Davis, Winslow 
Homer, J. Francis Murphy, Gifford and Reynolds Beal, A. B. 
Talcott, Jules Turcas, Alphonse Jongers, Charlotte Coman, and a 
dozen others. Portland women who attended Farmington School 
back in Connecticut will be pleased. to see in Gallery F a beautiful 
portrait of their old school-mistress, Miss Porter, by Robert 
Brandegee. In this room John W. Alexander and Hugo Ballin have 
the places of honor. Here are Leonard Ochtman, Edwin B. Child, 
and Carleton Wiggins. In Gallery G, the last, are Rousseau again, 
Henry S. Hubbell, Thomas S. Dewing, and many other artists of 
prominence. 




THE SEASONS— SPRING AND SUMMER 
By Vincenzo Alfano 
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THE FINE ARTS EXHIBITION AT PORTLAND . T g ■ 

From this partial list of the painters represented in the galleries 
one can only obtain an inkling of: the extent and value of the show;. 
It should be said as the closing, word of this note that there are 
bronzes by Daniel Chester French, Eli Harvey, Bessie Potter. Von;- 
noh, John J. Boyle, Anna Hyatt, H. A. MacNeil, who won Portland 
by those Indians of his in the City Park; small figures -by his wife-, 
wonderful small animals by F. G. R. Roth, busts by Solon H. 
Borglum, a bas-relief by Herbert Adams, the large figure "Doria the 
Genoese," by August Lukeman, and many other figures and groups. 

F. C. Weeks. 

A CLEARANCE HOUSE FOR ART 

There was recently published in Chicago a circular bearing the 
ambitious title, "On the Ideal Relations of Public Libraries, 
Museums, and Art Galleries to the City." It is compiled by Dr. 
O. C. Farrington, representing the Chicago Library Club, and it 
recommends the formation of an advisory paid commission, consisting 
of officers and directors of public libraries and museums, which shall 
consider all matters of common interest and policy and gradually 
"find its own powers." Now, this plan may or may not be the best, 
and it may or may not be accepted by the city government, but it is 
evident that there is a common ground between art and literary insti- 
tutions over which a joint commission might exercise a very salutary 
jurisdiction. 

Under the present arrangement, or lack of it, there is constant 
overlapping and waste. For example, until of late years the Metro- 
politan Museum set up its own reference library; any visitor who 
desired information of a special sort on its exhibits must go either to 
the Astor Library, the private Society Library, the Avery Library, 
or that of one of the literary clubs. Similarly, a student of the 
applied arts might well be in doubt whether to begin work at the 
Cooper Union, or at the Metropolitan Museum, while a collector 
drawing up his last will and testament to-night may not know so 
elementary a principle as that textiles should go to the Cooper Union 
and wrought-iron and ancient glass to the Metropolitan Museum ; or 
that prints and engravings should be given, not to any of the art insti- 
tutions, but to the Public Library, which, in the Avery collection of 
modern etchings, and in collections of historical subjects and of 
Japanese color wood-cuts, has an admirable beginning of a depart- 
ment. Returning to the student's point of view, it will possibly 
surprise many amateurs to learn that the fascinating subject of bar- 
baric design must be studied in New York, not at any of the art 
museums, but at the Natural History Museum, which has instructive 
collections in Orientalia, as in primitive archaeology generally. 



